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III. 

THE WONDERS OP THE YELLOWSTONE. 



By Majok-Gen. John Gibbon, U. S. A. 



Read Apbh. 15th, 1873. 

Me. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — When Lewis and 
Clarke, more than sixty years ago, made their celebrated expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains, — the account of which rivals in interest 
the adventures of Pobinson Crusoe, — they were arrested in their 
water- voyage at the Great Falls of the Missouri, around which they 
were obliged to make a portage of about twenty miles. Once above 
the Falls, they pursued their way in boats, through as good a draught 
of water as there is in the river at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania^ to what 
is called the Three Forks of the Missouri. The river is here divided 
into three branches, which the explorers named the Jefferson, the 
Madison, and the Gallatin. The first, or western branch, they fol- 
lowed to its source, and thence westward across the Pocky Moun- 
tains to the headwaters of the Columbia. On their return the next 
year (1806), the party was divided; and one portion of it, under 
Captain Clarke, came back by way of the Three Forks, and from 
there made its way up the eastern fork, — the Gallatin, — through 
one of the most beautiful and productive valleys of the West, now 
rapidly filling up with thrifty farms. Waving fields of luxuriant 
grain now replace the tall bunch-grass of Lewis and Clarke's day. 

At the head of this valley stands the little town of Bozeman, 
with the garrison of Fort Ellis close by. From Fort Ellis, eastward, 
several passes through the mountains lead to the waters of the Yel- 
lowstone; and by one of these Captain Clarke, under the guidance 
of a friendly Indian squaw, crossed to the Yellowstone, and, con- 
structing boats on its banks, passed down to the Missouri, where he 
joined Captain Lewis with the rest of the party, which had gone 
down the Missouri Piver. 
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From Fort Ellis, as a starting-point, I design to lead you to-night, 
across to the Yellowstone valley, and up that route to explore some 
of the wonders of the Yellowstone. 

Twenty or thirty miles from Fort Ellis the traveller reaches by a 
good wagon-road the broad open valley of the Yellowstone. On 
the low hills and level benches, clothed in luxuriant bunch-grass, 
immense herds of tame cattle are seen feeding, and serve to remind 
us that we have not yet entirely bidden adieu to civilization. 

These level " benches," as they are called, form a marked feature 
in all the valleys of this region. They are more regular and well 
defined in the valley of the Madison than any I have yet seen. In 
that valley they rise one above the other in regular succession, and 
serve to remind us of the time in the far distant past when these 
valleys were vast sheets of water, whose shores were formed in suc- 
cession by these benches. The storms of rain and snow, season 
after season, brought down the disintegrated rocks and vegetable 
matter from the mountains alongside, and partially filled up these 
ancient inland lakes, whilst the waters were working their way 
through the canons of the mountain-ranges lower down the streams. 
"When the work in the canons was sufficiently far advanced to drain 
otf the waters to a lower level, the lakes receded down to a certain 
point, more material came down from the mountains, other shores 
were formed ; another break in the canon occurs, another recession 
of the waters takes place, and so on until the work in the cafion is 
finished, and the bed of the river assumes an almost uniform slope. 
These level benches, or terraces, are always found above the narrow 
canons where the stream has worked its way through a mountain- 
range. 

Travelling up the bank of the Yellowstone we reach Boettler's 
Ranch, where beautiful and luxuriant fields of grain, fed by streams 
from the side-hills, are waving in the bright August sunlight. 
Turning our backs on these, we bid farewell to the last relic of civi- 
lization and the only post-office on the road to the upper waters of 
the Yellowstone. 

Away off to the south, on the other side of the river, Emigrant 
Peak thrusts its top up into the clear atmosphere, its sides covered 
here and there with perpetual snow, which glistens in the warm 
sun, and makes one feel cooler by looking at it. These patches are 
formed of perpetual snow, because before this warm August sun 
will have reduced them to water, another layer will be deposited on 
their smooth, shining surfaces, and long before any falls in the deep 
15 
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gorge at the base of the peak upon the miners who pursue there 
the search for gold. 

We pursue our way up the river, — here swiftly flowing past ; 
there quietly winding its way along, — its smooth, clear surface 
broken only occasionally by the leap of a great golden-yellow trout, 
springing at some imprudent fly whose fluttering wings carry him 
too close to the glassy surface, beneath which thousands of bright 
and eager eyes are watching for just such fellows as he. 

A few miles farther, we enter the mouth of the second canon, 
and here bid good-by to the wagon-track which so far has kept us 
company. Henceforth a single trail — and sometimes not even 
that — is to be our guide. 

As we enter the canon a great hill of solid rock stands on the 
right, and as we pass at the foot of its perpendicular side the up- 
stream surface is seen to be worn, as smooth and polished almost as 
glass, to its very top, as if in former days this immense space had 
been filled for ages with a mass of ice, rocks, gravel, and debris of 
all kinds slowly grinding its way down to a lower level, and had 
expended on this solid obstacle standing directly in its path all its 
fury, to thrust it out of the way. It stands there still, the faithful 
sentinel of the force of other days, like some venerable soldier of 
the Old Guard, bearing upon its face the partially healed wounds 
of the conflicts it has gone through ; whilst the remnant of its for- 
mer gigantic antagonist flows gently by at its foot. 

The gorge, as we ascend, grows narrower and more broken ; we 
commence to pick our way carefully and slowly through the broken 
stone which covers the ground, and finally reach the foot of a mass 
of ragged rock which rises far above our heads, apparently barring 
our further progress. 

Wild animals have, however, been here before us, and left the 
faint record of their footsteps ; and more recently some enterprising 
individuals have here and there picked out some of the stone, and 
made a few attempts to grade a wagon-road over the hill. Follow- 
ing these marks of bygone and present days, we pick our way to 
the top of the hill, and an exclamation of delight bursts from the 
whole party at the magnificent scene which breaks upon our view. 
On the right rises the precipitous wall of the canon ; on the left, 
great mountain-peaks tower to the skies, their rough, rugged sides 
seamed here and there with long smooth slopes of disintegrated 
rock, down which an enterprising schoolboy might " coast " in 
winter-time for a thousand feet or more; though how he would get 
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to the top to commence his operations is his business, not ours. Far 
up in the cation the river, of a beautiful sea-green color, flows 
quietly amongst the trees through a green meadow, whilst far down 
beneath us — in one place almost at our very feet — it tumbles with 
a roar through its rocky confined bed, one mass of milk-white foam, 
here and there heaped up in great banks, where the impetuous tor- 
rent encounters a rock as big as a meeting-house, which some day 
has toppled down from the crags above. 

From this enchanting spot we wind our way down into a pretty 
little cove in the midst of the cafion, where pure streams of clear, 
cold water, flowing across from springs at the foot of the wall, fall 
into the river. Beyond this, we encounter another rough, rocky 
point, extending down to the very shore of the river. As we pick 
our way along the narrow path, on each side of which the rocks 
encroach so closely as to scarcely allow the passage of a horse, much 
less one with a rider, one is tempted to echo the wish of the discon- 
tented individual who said, if he had had the making of man, 
originally, he would have reversed the position of the lower limb, 
bo that the tibia would have had some adequate protection in rough 
countries. 

Our course lies still up the Yellowstone, through ranges of high, 
rolling, desolate, and uninteresting hills, past what is called Cinnabar 
Mountain, from a mistaken idea that cinnabar exists there. Its red 
color, however, is due to iron. On the southern side of this moun- 
tain is a formation called the " Devil's Slide ". The whole mountain 
itself is formed of ledges of rock, which have been tilted up into 
an almost vertical position. The " Devil's Slide " consists of two 
of these upturned ledges, between which the softer material has 
been washed out by the abundant waters of bygone days. The 
walls of the slide — fifty feet wide and three hundred feet high — 
stand about one hundred feet apart, like the ways of some immense 
" Great Eastern " ; but the Devil himself could not slide down their 
rough, rugged surfaces. Between the two walls, high up on the 
mountain, great pine-trees are growing, and larger ones lie rotting 
on the ground, mutely testifying to the long ages which have 
elapsed since torrents of water swept through this gorge, where 
now not a drop is to be found. 

Just before reaching Gardner's Kiver, which flows into the Yel- 
lowstone from the west, we leave the valley of the latter and turn 
up that of the former. Why called Gardner's Kiver it is hard to 
discover, for certainly no gardener who knew anything about his 
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business would ever settle on the barren, desolate hills which border 
it on each side. 

But desolate as is the country in appearance, it contains a wonder, 
the like of which I doubt can be seen any where else upon the earth's 
surface. Other countries have their wonders, — their earthquakes; 
their volcanoes, extinct and active; their hot springs, and their 
geysers. America alone, so far as I have heard, has her " frozen 
cascades",— falling waters turned literally to solid stone. 

Six or eight miles from its mouth of Gardner's River is divided 
into three branches, — the eastern, middle, and western.; and to the 
north of the western fork occurs the wonder which in coming time 
will attract the visitors of the world. A valley some four miles 
long, and varying from two hundred yards to a mile and a half in 
breadth, is filled with a formation unique in itself, and, I suspect, 
without a parallel in the world, unless possibly in New Zealand. 
Our path leads us across this valley, at the point where it joins that 
of Gardner's River; and the feet of our horses, as we pass along, 
give out a hollow sound, as if we were travelling over a cave. Sud- 
denly we come upon the edge of a great sink in the ground, from 
the bottom of which boils out a large stream of bright, clear, warm 
water. This is the subterranean outlet of the hot springs of the 
upper valley. 

Turning to the right, we now mount a slope, and find ourselves 
on a level plateau, covered with large pine-trees, grass, and flowers. 
Another, and still another, is reached ; and it is noted that the ground 
under our feet is composed of a fine-grained kind of dirty lime. 
At length, passing through a thick grove of pines, we come upon a 
plateau of larger extent, almost bare, except that here and there is 
a clump of pines, and every now and then a vast chasm yawns in its 
surface. 

Suddenly we round the point of a hill, which here contracts the 
valley, and a magnificent spectacle bursts upon us. How can words 
paint the picture ? How is it possible to convey to you any adequate 
idea of the scene ? Feeble words fail in the attempt ; and to appre- 
ciate it you must see it. 

Before you stands a vast pillar, which, from its form, has been 
named the Cap of Liberty. Inside, it is hollow ; and in times past 
a column of water flowing up through it and out at the top deposited 
its sediment, building up this vast column, until, the pressure of the 
water becoming greater and greater, another outlet at a lower level 
was forced, and this monument left to tell us its own story. Storms 
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have beaten upon it, the frosts of winter have penetrated into its 
surface, and its sides have been gradually worn and broken away 
until they present the reduced and rugged appearance of to-day. 

Behind the Cap of Liberty, and to the right of it, appears a for- 
mation which, at first sight, reminds you of the unfinished founda- 
tion of some vast marble edifice. The rigidly horizontal lines rise 
one above the other, and extend to the right and left, recalling the 
masonry of human hands. All is of pure white, shaded here and there 
with a darker tint ; and every apparent block seems as if chiselled 
with the most exquisite sculpturing. As you draw nearer, however, 
you find that this appearance of sculptured blocks of marble is pro- 
duced by the horizontal edges of a series of basins, rising one above 
the other, which were formed in years gone by, and to-day are being 
formed in just the same manner, from the water depositing the 
material which it holds in solution, — a kind of pure white sub- 
stance, not unlike slacked lime, — and which, when moist, you can 
press in your hand like plaster of Paris. When dry, and after it has 
been exposed to the air for some time, you would think, on walking 
over it, or rather through it, that you were traversing the site of 
some extinct gigantic flour-mill. 

Rising step by step over this beautiful formation, you reach the 
higher level of a great basin, filled with bright-blue, clear water, from 
the surface of which floats slowly away a thin cloud of steam. In 
the centre of this basin, boiling up a foot in height, is a column of 
water, the bubbling and steam from which impress you with the con- 
viction that where that water comes from must be an uncomfortably 
warm place. If you are of a curious turn of mind, take a timely 
warning, and do not test the temperature of the water by sticking 
your hand in it. If you must try such experiments, let me recom- 
mend, as preferable and more convenient, a small tea-kettle of boil- 
ing water. 

Overflowing its basin, this water trickles down into the lower 
basins, one after the other, spreading to the right and left as it flows, 
and, wherever it leaves the rim of one basin, forming another one 
just below. The whole plateau on which this pool stands is formed 
of these basins, — some of pure white, showing their recent forma- 
tion ; others, and by far the greater number, extinct and crumbling 
to pieces. As you walk, crushing thousands of these beautiful 
forms under your feet, a natural feeling of regret comes over you, 
which is, however, relieved in a measure when you recall the fact 
that there are plenty more where these came from, and that, although 
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you may destroy thousands, thousands of others are forming every 
day. 

A small tent is pitched a short distance from the main basin, and 
looking in you find an oblong hole, dug in the pure white soil, large 
enough to contain the human form. It is full of water, led from 
the spring through a trough hollowed out in the ground. This 
is the primitive bathing establishment of the place. They have 
become more luxurious out there since, and have put up several 
plank bath-houses, with real bath-tubs in them. The tubs are not 
made of white marble, nor are the floors covered with Brussels 
carpets ; — these things will come in time. Already, these different 
bath-houses have established a local reputation with reference to 
their curative qualities. Should you require parboiling for the rheu- 
matism, take No. 1 ; if a less degree of heat will suit your disease, 
and you do not care to lose all your cuticle, take No. 2. Not being 
possessed of any chronic disease, I chose No. 3, and took one bath — 
no more. When I recovered I made a mental resolution never, 
willingly, to be a party to the cruel process of rendering lobsters 
edible. 

Wonderful stories are told of the great medicinal properties of 
these waters, applied both externally and internally ; and I, myself, 
saw some wonderful exhibitions of faith in them. Those of you 
who have witnessed the first attempt to drink from what are called 
the hest springs at Saratoga, and wondered how any one with any 
sense of taste or smell could become used to the water, or imagine 
he liked it, would stand aghast, as I did, at the sight of a man seated 
beside a boiling spring, dipping up and drinking cup after cup of it, 
and swearing he liked it. After some hesitation, and a considerable 
expenditure of breath, I tried a mouthful of it ; but concluded that, 
so far as I was concerned, I preferred my drinks iced. 

In a beautiful little shaded nook, close by the spring, are a num- 
ber of tents and cabins, having a bright, ice-cold stream of water 
running by. In these are the visitors and invalids of the place, — 
men, women and children. As you walk towards the settlement 
you will notice several little kegs, pickle-jars, bottles, and other ves- 
sels, sitting, half covered with water, in the edge of the spring. 
This is not Montana wine, placed there to cool. My bump of prac- 
tical utility was gratified by the information that these several ves- 
sels contained the yeast settings of the residents. Of course these 
people must have bread to eat, and this was a cheap and convenient 
way of raising it. 
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The hotel accommodations at the springs are as yet not very 
extensive ; but there is plenty of space, and, if yon carry your own 
blankets, you will meet with a hearty Texas hospitality, — permis- 
sion to spread them under the eaves of a house. 

I have attempted to describe to you the appearance of one spring 
of a system which fills a valley some four miles long and from two 
hundred yards to a mile and a half wide. These springs are all 
similar in character; and yet there is such a constant variety in 
form, size, coloring and embellishments, that it is a continual source 
of delights and surprises to wander amongst them, picking out new 
wonders at every step. 

Come with me on a stroll up the valley. From a point near the 
Cap of Liberty we climb up a steep path and reach the next plateau 
above. It is-identical with the one below, except that the springs on 
this appear to be almost entirely extinct, — the basins all broken and 
rapidly disintegrating, and forming soil in which grass and flowers 
are springing up, and large pine-trees are growing here and there. 
As you walk across it, however, holes are passed now and then, far 
down in which you can hear the rush of subterranean waters. 

Right before you rises an immense white structure, filling the 
whole breadth of the valley at its widest part, and at one place 
jutting boldly out to the front, its sides almost vertical. This bold, 
prominent hill, seen at a distance, looks like a great snow-bank ; and 
hence the name — "White Mountain". It is, in fact, a "frozen 
cascade", formed by boiling-hot water. Fancy, if you can, a thou- 
sand small-sized Niagaras, placed side by side, and above and behind 
each other, so as to form a succession of steps from bottom to top, 
and then imagine all these waterfalls turned suddenly, as if by a 
magic wand, into pure white, solid marble. I know it is difficult 
to fancy so much ; but you must do it to conceive any idea of the 
scene, or you must go and look for yourself. 

We approach the base of this hill, — or cascade, if you choose, — 
and find, at its foot, basins formed exactly like those I have already 
described. Some are filled with water, which runs over the rim in 
places; others are empty and going to decay. As we pass round 
the base and look up we find the water increasing in quantity, and 
the structures whiter in color, showing a more recent formation, and 
many places where the water is flowing and the formation actually 
going on under our eyes. In some places, where the rush of water 
has been, or is, greatest, in place of forming basins the process is 
reversed, and the structure is in the form of an upturned bowl. It 
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is this formation which, scattered about amongst the basins, gives 
the whole the appearance of a cascade. 

You all know how shallow water running over a surface ripples 
into waves. Now, wherever this water runs it seems to deposit, in 
regular layers, the material which it holds in solution. The conse- 
quence is, that it forms on the surface beneath an exact representa- 
tion of the rippling waves ; just as you would take a plaster cast 
of any solid substance. It is, in fact, to the eye, solidified running 
water ; actually a cascade turned to stone. 

As a proof that this picture is not exaggerated, let me request 
yon to test it by looking on a photograph of the original, of which 
many have already been taken. The lighter parts are either very 
recent formations, with no water on them, or they are now actually 
forming, with water running over them ; and yet your eye cannot 
detect which is water and which stone ! 

But, beautiful as these photographs are, they cannot give you an 
adequate idea of the splendid sight, for they leave entirely out the 
magnificent colors which are deposited by the water, as it runs, with 
all the varieties and brilliancy of the rainbow. 

Seeking a place where the inclination is not so steep, we climb up 
to the top of this grand cascade, crushing thousands of beautiful 
forms at every step, and passing a spot where some enterprising 
individual has placed a trough for the water, and built a shady arbor 
that he might enjoy a shower-bath. He was careful, however, to 
select a place so low down that the water, exposed to the cooling 
effects of the air, would not render parboiling probable. Here you 
can take a bath of any temperature to suit your fancy, for if it is 
too hot you can, like the thermometer, go lower ; and if too cold, 
higher. 

Arrived on top, a sight meets the eye far more wonderful than 
anything we have yet seen. This plateau is one vast system of 
pools of boiling water, spouting up here, bubbling there, and smok- 
ing everywhere. This one next to us is probably thirty feet across ; 
the water is a bright, clear blue. It has formed a break through 
the edge of its basin, and is rushing in a torrent into the next one, 
through an opening richly tinged with red, brown, and other colors. 
Its waters, mingling with those of the other, form a dark saffron ; 
whilst beyond is a third pool, of a bright yellow color, from the 
sulphur with which the water is impregnated. Now, imagine every 
possible shade of color between those I have mentioned, all rippling 
in the moving water, and reflected from the bright, smooth edges of 
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the basins, and you may be able to form some faint idea of tbe 
exquisite beauty of the picture. 

Approaching the edge of one of these pools, and looking over, 
you seem to be standing in mid-air, for the water is of crystal clear- 
ness, and the edge on which you stand projects to a considerable 
distance over the water. The sides of the pools are formed of 
gracefully scolloped curves, the extreme edges of which, touching 
the water like newly formed ice, are as hard as flint and as smooth 
and transparent as the most delicate porcelain. The play of colors 
through these exquisitely-formed embroidered edges is something 
wonderful to see. Where the water runs off from these basins, 
through shallow channels to reach the edge of the cascade, it has 
deposited a sort of silky vegetable matter, and this has become 
colored with all the rainbow-hues, so that looking down upon it 
you see feathery plumes, of every tint, waving back and forth in 
the rippling waters. 

I am afraid if some of our lady friends could catch sight of these 
waving plumes they would get out of conceit with those which they 
now wear, for the former are far more handsome. Nature is always 
more beautiful and perfect in her works than man or woman. These 
variously tinted plumes are beautiful to look at as they wave gently 
back and forth in the rippling water. The moment they are taken 
from the water, all their beauty disappears as suddenly as the rain- 
bow vanishes when the rain ceases to fall. 

In the cooler and shallower pools another beautiful feature is 
seen. The water apparently has reached its freezing-point, and is 
covered with a thin film of ice-like formation. You can write your 
name in the thin, brittle structure with your finger ; but you will 
find the water beneath still warm. The formation looks like the 
most delicate film of porcelain, and is probably the same material 
of which the basins are formed. Along all the scolloped edges 
of the basins is a row of smooth, porcelain-like tips, formed like 
delicate finger-nails ; their sharp, knife-like edges resting just at 
the surface of the water. At the edge they are as transparent as 
glass, and thickening towards the base, where they are joined so 
firmly to the scolloped rim of the basin as to require a sharp blow 
with a hammer to detach them. 

I might detain you here for hours, telling of the ever-increasing 

wonders and beauties to be seen at every step about this enchanting 

spot. Of the wonderful crystalline caves, once filled with water, 

but now empty ; of places where, away down deep in the bowels of 

16 
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the earth, you can hear the gurgling of rushing subterranean waters , 
of the "Bee-hive", where, on the top of a raised mound, are found 
fifteen or twenty holes, of all sizes, from each one of which rushes 
steam, mingled with hot water, as if from the stop-cock of a steam- 
engine ; making a noise not unlike a swarm of bees. 

But we must turn our backs upon the Frozen Cascade, or we 
shall have no time to see the other wonders of the Yellowstone. 
You will see no greater wonder than this, however, during the trip. 

Travelling south, up the eastern branch of Gardner's Biver, — 
passing a beautiful fall by the way, — we reach a high plateau, the 
trail across which leads to the Yellowstone Biver, near the mouth 
of Tower Creek. We rise a gentle slope, and look down once more 
into the valley of the Yellowstone. Beyond is a mass of broken 
mountains and tall peaks, between which great, dark, rough gorges 
sink down into the surface of the earth. Directly before us, and on 
the other side of the river, is the east fork of the Yellowstone, near 
the mouth of which is the only bridge which has yet spanned the 
virgin waters of that river. The bridge was built by the miners, to 
reach the gold-fields lying on the headwaters of Clarke's Fork of 
the Yellowstone. The trail now leads up through a rugged, wooded 
country, where our poor pack-animals stumble about through the 
fallen timber in a way which threatens to unseat their packs. Sud- 
denly the faint trail leads you out upon a rocky point, where you 
dismount in alarm on finding that the trail terminates at the edge 
of an overhanging rock, with scarcely room for you to stand. Far, 
far beneath you rolls the magnificent Yellowstone, where it issues 
from the Grand Cation ; whilst right under your feet, at the base of 
the giddy height on which you stand, rushes Tower Creek, on its 
way, amidst tower-shaped masses of rock, towards that leap which it 
takes before throwing itself into the larger stream. This fall, and 
the "Devil's Den", just above, it is well worth your while to stop 
and see. 

By the way, I have never yet been able to account for the dispo- 
sition shown to name so many beautiful places after the Devil, 
unless on the presumption that he has the exclusive right to every 
thing in the vicinity of hot water, — an admission I am not willing 
to make ; for, although we got into plenty of hot water on the trip, 
we saw nothing of the Devil, and had very little time or disposition 
to even think of him whilst contemplating the beauties placed there 
by the All-beneficent Power. 
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Our route now leaves the Yellowstone again, and, climbing up 
out of the deep valley of Tower Creek, we reach a high, rolling 
plateau, with Mount Washburne, partially covered with snow, away 
off to the south. Up into this snow-region we climb, crossing 
banks still ten and twelve feet deep ; and, working our way along 
the mountain-trail, steep and rugged in places, and sometimes cov- 
ered with both standing and fallen timber, we reach a summit, and 
look down into the Yellowstone Basin, — the far-famed lake glis- 
tening in the distance. 

We had been told to follow the southern face of Mount Wash- 
burne to get a fine view of the Grand Canon and the Great Falls. 
We did it ; but my advice to you, when you go there, is, not to fol- 
low our example ; for, although we spent about six hours climbing 
over and through thickly-fallen timber and reached the edge of the 
Grand Canon several times, we did not find any falls — except those 
we got ourselves over the slippery pine-logs. 

The evening we camped in that vicinity, myself and a companion 
— guns on shoulder — took a stroll through the silent woods in 
search of game. We did not find much game; but, as we cau- 
tiously stepped through the gloomy forests, with our eyes and ears 
both on the watch, the latter were struck by a sound which pro- 
duced that peculiar sensation along the back-bone, and that charac- 
teristic movement in one's hair, apt to be the effect of the passage 
of a two-hundred pound shell within a few feet of your head. Hark ! 
what is that ? We both hold our breath and listen. It is repeated, 
seemingly close at hand. A "grizzle", suggests my companion. 
The idea is far from pleasant ; and we are far from camp. Each 
one instinctively picks out his tree. A tree is a good thing to have 
about when such visitors are around. But before committing our- 
selves wholly to a precipitate retreat, we listen again, and find the 
sounds occur at regular intervals. A light breaks in upon our fear- 
stricken imaginations. A "mud volcano" is suggested ; and, grimly 
smiling at the idea of climbing a tree to avoid that, we push ahead 
in the direction of the sound, which now grows louder and louder ; 
and, intermingled as it is with that hissing sound familiar to every 
one who has ever been in a large railroad depot, all fears of bear 
vanish. 

We reach an open space, and there, at the foot of a hill, is our 
first mud volcano, bubbling always, and every now and then, with 
a dull thud, throwing its thick, muddy water six feet high ; whilst 
above, on the hill-side, a dozen or more apertures hiss out their 
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angry steam, reminding you, by the sound, of a consolidated-rail- 
road depot at a busy hour of the day. 

The next morning we resume the march, each of the party with 
a disappointed air ; for we believe we have missed one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the trip, and are leaving the Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone behind us. "We continue to wind our way through the 
thick timber, and, although there does not appear to be much air 
stirring, our ears catch a sound which at first we take for the sigh- 
ing of wind through the pine-tops. As we proceed, however, this 
grows louder, and the rumble of distant thunder is suggested ; but 
as we reach an open space the sound comes from the left, and a 
joyful cry bursts from the whole party : " The falls ! the 
falls!!" 

Dismounting, we hurriedly push through a strip of timber, reach 
the edge of an immense great chasm, and there before us is the 
splendid spectacle. At first we gaze in silent amazement ; then, as 
if the immensity of the scene, the loud thunder of the falling waters, 
and the contrast to the quiet which had lately reigned around 
us, invited the outburst, each one gave utterance to a loud yell of 
excitement, and pushed forward to get a better view. 

Within rifle-range of us, and somewhat below the point of rocks 
on which we stand, the noble stream dashes through a deep, rocky 
gorge, whose steep, black sides bespeak their volcanic origin. The 
water, although moving with a rush, is not lashed into foam, but 
moves to the very edge of the precipice, with its characteristic sea- 
green color. As it plunges over, the whole mass is at once trans- 
formed into a pure snow-white. Down, down, down, three hundred 
and fifty feet, it goes into the depths below, the spray becoming 
finer and finer as it falls, until, where it strikes the bottom with a 
roar of thunder, the whole is veiled with a thick mist, which, in 
rising, catches the sunbeams, and spans the chasm with a bright 
bow. The bow seems to reflect the colors which, on both sides of 
the canon below the falls, light up and beautify the disintegrating 
slopes, from the deep-green pine-forests above, down to the very 
edge of the water, which, looking like a waving ribbon of green 
flecked with pure white, rushes along far beneath our feet. 

Above the falls all is dark, sombre volcanic rock, crowned with 
dense pine-timber. Below and throughout the whole of the Grand 
Canon, extending from twenty to thirty miles from the falls, the 
steep slopes, from the black rock above to the green waters below, 
are of a Milwaukee brick or cream-yellow color, streaked with all 
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the brilliant hues of the rainbow. The effect of these colors is beau- 
tifully brought out, and not at all exaggerated, by the brush of 
Moran, in his fine painting of " The Falls ", which decorates the head 
of the Senate stairway in the Capitol at "Washington. 

A quarter of a mile above the Great Falls, in a bend of the 
river, are the Upper or Lesser Falls, — one mass of milk-white foam 
falling 125 feet ; and above these, peacefully and quietly, through 
beautiful green meadows, the waters flow ; where, some of these 
days, steamers will ply, freighted with passengers, from the Great 
Falls of the Yellowstone to the lake above. For thousands of years 
(how many thousands, who can say ? ) these falls have been working 
their way back to their present position, and in the course of ages 
the water has worn out the Great Canon of the Yellowstone, some 
twenty-five or thirty miles in length, from its mouth, near Tower 
Creek, to the present location of the falls. Like the falls of the 
Niagara River, they will eventually work their way back to the 
waters of the lake above, and drain it. But this will not be in 
our day. 

Through the smiling green meadows we pursue our way up the 
river. They are crossed now and then by bright streams of water, 
one of which, our map tells us, is called Alum Creek. As we cross 
this, one of the party pretends thirst, and, handing his cup to a 
servant-boy, asks for a drink. He is asked to try it himself first to 
see if it is cool. He does so, and, with a cry of disgust and an 
expression of face which reminds one of younger days and green 
persimmons, ejects it from his mouth. It is a bitter saturated solu- 
tion of alum. 

At a short distance beyond, we scatter to look at a number of 
large boiling springs. Standing by the largest one of this group, 
you might very naturally, from the noise made, fancy yourself in the 
room of a high-pressure engine ; and hence the name given to it, 
" Locomotive Jet ". The imitation of the impulsive puffing, and 
noise of wheels turning in water, is perfect. The aperture of the 
jet is about six inches, is in a kind of raised chimney, and all round 
it are numerous small vents, each one most elegantly lined with 
bright-yellow sulphur. In the springs, where sulphur exists in the 
greatest abundance, the beauty of the scolloped edges, bordered by 
pearl-like bead-work, and colored with every tint, from a deep, rich 
yellow, through straw to a delicate cream, is something beyond the 
power of words to describe. These colors in the embossed edges 
of the pools, mingled with the pure white silica which forms the 
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base of the structure, and the bubbling-up of the bright, clear azure 
waters, formed a picture about which we lingered until the sun had 
sunk behind the western hills, and we woke up to the fact that we 
had wandered from the trail, which had to be recovered before night 
should overtake us. After considerable difficulty this was done ; 
but in the process one of the party gets separated from the rest, and 
whilst seeking for hotel-accommodations alongside of a hot spring 
(for the night is cool), trying to pick out one which does not look 
like a geyser, our pistol-shots call him to camp on the river-bank. 
Here a supper of hot trout sends him to his blankets to dream of 
Evert's fate, and of the worms in the lake-trout, which his hunger 
made him forget. 

The next day (the 8th day of August), we saw our first mud 
geyser, and waited for three hours, in a storm of rain and sleet, to 
see it "go off". Some of Prof. Hayden's party were encamped 
near by, taking observations of the geyser ; and, as the hour 
approached for the eruption, the whole party assembled around the 
rim of the basin to witness the phenomenon. The basin is oblong, 
thirty by fifty feet, six or eight feet deep, with a channel leading 
to the river, to carry off the surplus water. The bottom is cov- 
ered with muddy water, which, at one point, is slowly bubbling up 
through a crater, the rocky edge of which can be just seen above 
the surface. The eruption takes place very regularly once in about 
three and a half hours ; and as our watches pointed to the hour the 
water in the crater suddenly commenced boiling violently, rising and 
concealing the rim of the crater. " There she goes ! " and with the 
words — a dull, heavy sound, and a hiss of angry steam — the column 
of muddy water shot up into the air ten or twelve feet, and fell back 
like a graceful fountain. Again and again the explosions took place, 
throwing the water sometimes higher, sometimes not so high, and 
filling the air with dense masses of steam. Sometimes several of 
the jets in succession would be lower than usual, and then again, as 
if having gathered strength for the effort, and the demon below 
were determined to outdo himself, the column of water would rush 
into the air at an increased height ; and each time the effort was 
increased the effect would be greeted with a cheer of applause by 
the lookers-on, as though some great animal were performing feats 
of strength before an audience. Suddenly the explosions cease ; 
the water, no longer thrown out in a jet, boils violently, but grad- 
ually recedes until it settles down inside the rim of the crater in a 
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simmering state ; the surplus runs off through the drain, or flows 
back into the crater, and the geyser is quiet again for three hours. 
Not far from the mud geyser is the spring which has been named 
the Grotto, where a vast column of steam issues from a cavern in 
the side of a hill with an opening five feet in diameter. The roar- 
ing of the clear waters in the cavern, and the surging of the waves 
up to the mouth of the opening, remind one of the surf on the sea- 
shore, although but very little water is thrown out. So hot is the 
steam from the mouth of the Grotto that it is only when the wind 
wafts aside one dares to look in. 

Close-by, but higher up the hill, is the Giant's Caldron, — a great 
conical basin, forty feet across at the top and thirty feet deep, — 
where a dense column of steam is constantly escaping with a roar 
which shakes the ground for a considerable distance around. When 
the wind blows the cloud of steam aside you look down upon a mass 
of thin mud, boiling violently like an immense caldron of mush. 
At times it must act with still more violence, for the trees standing 
around within a radius of one hundred feet or more are bespattered 
with mud to a height of seventy-five or one hundred feet; and this 
kind of an explosion has evidently occurred within a year or two, 
for some of the trees are still alive. 

In this same group of springs are places which would delight a 
brick-maker or a pottery-manufacturer : great tanks of boiling mud, 
where the materials have been mixed, probably, for thousands of 
years, until they have become as smooth and soft-looking as silk. 
In places the process has gone on until the mud has become so thick 
and heavy that the rising steam seems to have just enough power to 
push it up like a blister and break it with a puff; whilst in others, 
where more moisture remains, the blister forms quickly, the bubble 
bursts, and the soft mud sinks down again into the mass, forming 
beautifully accurate rings, to be succeeded immediately by other 
blisters, other bubbles, and other rings. 

In another location, at the hot springs near the extreme western 
point of the Yellowstone Lake, we witnessed a beautiful modifica- 
tion of these mud springs. Close to our camp was a space, some 
fifteen or twenty feet in diameter, thickly studded with mud vents 
in a more active state than those just described. Here the mud, in 
place of being in tanks, was piled up to a height of several feet, 
forming a cone-like structure around each vent. Every moment a 
puff of mud would dart up, like the star from a Soman candle, and, 
with pretty much the same kind of a noise, fly two or three feet in 
the air, and falling in the face of its next neighbor, be in turn 
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ejected from that, and so on, in a way remarkably suggestive of the 
science of politics. This mud, however, was clean, and beautifully 
tinted with blue, pink, olive, straw, and yellow colors ; so that, at a 
short distance, the whole mound looked like a great pile of variously 
colored cream- candy. 

Standing by the side of this active little machine, away up here 
at the top of the continent, we could not help playfully fancying 
each pellet of mud a vote, and thinking what pyramids of majorities 
would be piled up in the coming election in favor of one whose 
purity of character it has been impossible to cover up by all the 
showers of mud which have been hurled at him. 

All these vents are, however, not of the same force of activity. 
In some of them the escaping gas has just force enough to raise the 
stiff mud, forming the blisters and rings just described; others, 
where the gas is more active and the material more pliable to deal 
with, throw the mud up several inches in height, and, in breaking 
through the top, is divided into several parts, and these, curving 
outwards, form structures precisely like the beautiful flower of the 
tulip supported on a slender stem. These sink down slowly enough 
to enable one to observe the exquisite form and color ; and as they 
disappear in the mass, up come other puffs, and new tulips are 
formed and disappear in succession, so that one may stand and look 
at mud tulips. all day long. One is tempted to gather a bouquet of 
these beautiful flowers ; but a brick-mould would be the only prac- 
ticable means of pressing them, and with that machine we were not 
provided. 

What I have just described is found upon the extreme western 
shore of the lake, where, for a mile, the whole space is occupied 
with an innumerable number of spriDgs of all shapes, sizes, colors, 
and temperatures ; and even down in the edge of the lake itself the 
bubbling of the water shows the existence of springs beneath. In 
one or two places these springs have, by the deposition of materials 
held in solution, built up cone-shaped structures above the level of 
the lake-water. One of these is a short distance from the shore, 
the intervening space being bridged over by a log. Crossing this, 
I seated myself on the cone, and, had I been disposed, could have 
dipped my foot in the cold waters of the lake, and put my hand in 
boiling water behind me ; but I did not try it. 

"We were warned before visiting the Yellowstone region that, if 
we had any regard for our character for veracity, we would say 
nothing after we got back, for nobody would believe what we said. 
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1 will plead guilty to the charge of having quietly smiled at the 
many wonderful tales I had listened to of the sights that were to be 
6een there. 

Among these was one which excited my piscatorial curiosity. It 
was said, you could catch a trout in cold water, and, without mov- 
ing from the spot or taking it from your line, transfer it to a boiling 
pool, cook it, and eat it whilst still on the hook. I am free to admit 
I did not believe this story, and I do not ask you to believe it ; I 
will simply tell you what I did. 

Throwing my line into the lake, I soon captured one of the many 
large trout which could be seen lazily floating about in the clear 
water. When I had landed him, I stepped back a pace or two, to a 
boiling spring, into which I dropped him, still on my hook. In the 
spasm of his instantaneous death he broke loose from my hook and 
disappeared. I was not very hungry at the time, and, in conse- 
quence of that, and his disappearance, I did not eat him ; but I sub- 
mit I demonstrated the practicability of the feat. 

As we travel along the shore of the lake our attention is 
attracted several times to a long spit of level sand, stretching from 
point to point, across some of the inlets of the lake. These, on a 
email scale, are the secondary shores described by Elisee Reclus, in 
" The Ocean", as constructed on the line of equilibrium between 
the marine and fluvial waters. These sandy causeways rise but 
a few inches above the surface of the water, — thrown up on the 
one side by the gentle waves of the lake ; arrested on the other by 
the accumulation of water from streams flowing down from the sur- 
rounding country. At one end of these causeways a deep chan- 
nel is always found, by which any superabundance of water from 
behind the causeway can escape. Ample evidences were seen to 
demonstrate the existence of these secondary shores in a former 
age, when the lake was at a higher level ; for, as we proceeded, we 
now and then entered upon marshy ground, which was best avoided 
by keeping close to the lake-shore, where the footing was compara- 
tively dry and sandy. In the course of time, as the lake receded, 
the space behind these sand-pits was filled up by the sediment 
brought down by the tributaries ; but the water, which continued to 
accumulate, was prevented from escaping by the solid bars of sand ; 
and bogs were formed, into which our horses sunk as we tried to 
push through them. The ancient sand-pits near the lake-shore were 
solid enough ; but the main difficulty was, that the whole space had 
been covered with several generations of trees, — one of which was 
17 
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standing, and the others, in a tangled mass, lay rotting on the 
ground. Through these masses of fallen timber we were obliged 
to twist and turn in every direction; sometimes becoming so 
involved as to render no escape possible except by taking the back 
track, — only to become involved in other, perhaps worse, mazes of 
timber. 

But few handsomer sights can be seen than the one from these 
hot springs, on the western shore of the lake, especially when viewed 
just as the sun is beginning to peep above the snow-capped peaks to 
the east, breaking through the heavy bank of fog which the morning 
always finds there, and lighting up the great stretch of water beneath. 
Far off to the front, right and left, extends the surface of the lake, — 
a wide band of glorious reflections bisecting it from east to west. 
A few gulls and great pelicans sail slowly through the air, or float 
lazily on the water, gently rocked by the ripples raised by the morn- 
ing-breeze. Here and there along the shore rises a column of white 
steam, as if some engine were just firing up ; whilst far away across 
the lake "Steamboat Point" looms up, looking, for all the world, 
like a great dock in some busy port, with half a dozen steamers 
waiting there and blowing off steam, preparatory to a race around 
the lake. With a little help from the imagination you can easily 
fancy yourself waiting here for one of those steamers to pick you up 
on your way down to the Great Falls. With a little more, you are 
able to see in your mind's eye the steamer come ploughing through 
the water and up to the dock, built out (we will say) from one of 
those cone-shaped structures, containing hot springs, which I have 
described. Let us pursue the fancy to its possible crisis. As you 
and a crowd of fellow-passengers rush along the narrow structure, — 
each seeking to be first, as is usual in America, — a loud scream 
pierces the air, and, before you can interfere to prevent it, your 
wife's favorite lap-dog — or preferably somebody else's wife's favor- 
ite dog — is being rapidly converted into soup far down in the boil- 
ing caldron beneath your feet. 

Turning from this painful picture, we face westward, and, plung- 
ing into dense forests, travel for hours, winding our way up hill and 
down, through thickets of standing pine, or winding about through 
masses of fallen logs, and trying to keep, according to direction, a 
due- west course by the compass. Under the circumstances, this is 
pretty difficult to do. This is, however, the only course to pursue, 
for although there are plenty of trails, they are old game-trails, and 
run in every possible direction except the right one. When inr uir- 
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ing about the trail on this part of our trip, we were told by an old 
mountaineer that every one who went through made his own trail ; 
and this we found to be literally the fact, — not always the case 
with reliable Rocky Mountain guides. 

Our compass, however, was a good one ; and, in the course of 
twenty miles or so, we reached a break in the timber, and entered a 
pretty little valley, with a bright, clear stream flowing south into 
Lake Madison, then in full view, nestling in the midst of high hills, 
and gayly sparkling in the sunlight. 

One fact of interest regarding Lake Madison may be mentioned. 
Until last summer this lake had been supposed to be the headwaters of 
the Madison River, which, you will remember, is the middle branch 
of the Missouri. Situated on the eastern slope of the continent, no 
one ever dreamed of its waters flowing in any other than an easterly 
direction ; but Prof. Hayden's explorations of last summer demon- 
strated the remarkable fact that the waters from Lake Madison 
actually canon through the main divide of the Rocky Mountains, 
and flow into Snake River, and thence by the Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The hills which intercepted our westerly course look steep, rugged, 
and formidable ; and in an evil moment we decide to deviate from 
our course, get a good look at beautiful Lake Madison, and work 
round the end of the range along its shore. "We did work round 
the edge of the shore, through dense masses of fallen timber and 
marshy ground, only to find we still had the rough, rugged hills to 
surmount ; and to escape the difficulties along the shore we flew to 
others we knew not of, and climbed the face of a mountain where, 
I am satisfied, nothing but a mountain-sheep had ever been before, 
and, after hours of hard climbing, reached a precipice on the oppo- 
site side, down which the most sure-footed of domestic animals could 
not have made his way. We did not attempt it ; but, after a con- 
siderable detour, reached a game-trail, and succeeded in picking our 
way to the bottom, — too late in the day, however, and too much 
exhausted to reach the geyser-basin that day, as we had hoped. 

The next morning we reached Fire-hole River, — a fine, bold, 
dashing stream, filled with beautiful falls and rapids. Following 
this down for some distance, still in dense timber, we at length reach 
an opening, and there before us lies the upper geyser-basin. 
Through the middle of it flows the rapid river, while on each side, 
as far as the eye can reach, and away above the trees to the right, 
where the stream bends and disappears, the air is filled with white 
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columns of rising steam, — some large, some small, — looking, for 
all the world, like a valley filled with busy steam-engines. 

Onr camp is soon located on the edge of the timber, and, then, 
map in hand, we wander about to see the wonders, locate the prin- 
cipal geysers, and wait for an eruption. The " Giantess", " Castle", 
and " Old Faithful " are all in sight ; the last two on the other side 
of the river. "Old Faithful" is directly opposite our camp. The 
" Giantess", is the nearest one, and we approach her with a certain 
amount of awe ; for we have been told that she throws a column of 
water two hundred and fifty feet high, and a waterfall of that size 
ought to be approached with awe. She is quiet enough now, how- 
ever ; and, walking up the gently inclined slope of the surrounding 
cone, we approach the edge of her crater. It is eight or ten feet 
across, filled to the brim with bright, blue water, gently boiling and 
throwing off a light cloud of steam. Standing on the very edge 
of the projecting rim, you look down through the pure fluid into 
an unknown depth, nervously starting back, now and then, as the 
water in the centre of the basin suddenly boils up a foot or two in 
height, making a noise like the revolving wheels of a steamer when 
lying at her dock. 

From your slightly elevated position on the cone of the " Giant- 
ess " look around you. Boiling springs of all sizes and shapes are 
scattered in every direction. Every now and then the water in one 
will start up as if new fuel were being piled on the fires below, and 
after bubbling furiously for a few moments, throwing the water to a 
foot or two in height, sink back to its normal state ; then another 
and another will break out ; and so on through the whole group. 
Looking down the river, " The Castle " — a structure eight or ten 
feet high, and formed apparently of white marble — appears -to 
be in an almost constant state of eruption, throwing the water 
far above its top, and the dense steam to an immense distance above 
that. Between us and the river stands " The Bee-hive ", — a struc- 
ture of that form, — down the interior of which you look into a 
caldron of boiling water, starting back as it seems to redouble in 
violence, for it is a geyser, and liable to go off at any moment. As 
you ramble farther on towards the river, look before you step, for I 
came near walking right into a pool on a level with the surface ; 
and started back as I looked down through the bright, clear water 
into an unknown depth. "Wandering thus, discovering new beauties 
and new wonders at every step, I had waded the shallow stream to 
explore on the other side, when I was startled by a loud shout, and, 
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looking up, saw the whole party running to the high ground, and 
evidently in a great state of excitement. 

Not knowing whether — as the French express it — " the matter 
in question was " a second deluge or the inopportune appearance 
of a grizzly bear, I rushed to the high ground on my side, and soon 
almost ran against the cause of all this turmoil. 

" Old Faithful " — so called by the early explorers on account of 
his working so faithfully at periodical intervals of about an hour — 
was just beginning to spout hot water and dense steam. Higher 
and higher rose the ejected column ; more and more rapid became 
the throes of the fire king below, until the dense masses of steam, 
rising hundreds of feet above, entirely hid the column of water 
except near its top, where it turned to fall in a graceful shower upon 
the marble-white base below. 

Charmed by the beautiful spectacle, and emboldened by that 
familiarity which is sure to produce confidence, I approached, step 
by step, until I stood almost under the spray of the falling waters. 
"Weak words fail to describe the beauties surrounding the mouth of 
"Old Faithful". 

At the highest point of a gradually rising and irregular slope 
stands the marble-like structure, a few feet in height, from the inside 
of which the water and steam gush forth as if impelled by succes- 
sive explosions of gunpowder. The tube, inside as smooth and 
polished as glass, is outside made up of the most beautifully sculp- 
tured forms, and from the base of this gently slopes off a system of 
tiny little basins, such as I have described as existing at the hot 
springs or " Frozen Cascade ". Into these basins the ejected waters 
fall, flowing gently off from one basin to another. I should judge 
pure sulphur to be present in the water ; and of all the delicate 
shades of color I ever saw, those existing in the basins around " Old 
Faithful " take the palm. 

The colors are the most exquisitely delicate that can be imagined. 
The bottom of each little basin is colored with the different tints 
ranging from a deep-yellow brocade silk near the crater, lighting, 
as you recede, through light-yellow and straw down to a pure white 
in the most distant ones. 

Time and time again did this glorious " Old Faithful " present 
this magnificent spectacle to us during our twenty-four hours' stay ; 
and even in our dreams we could hear through the night the old 
fellow spouting out his glories, when there was nobody to look on 
except the silent stars above. 
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The day was spent in riding about, locating, and looking at the 
celebrities of the place. To describe one is to describe all, except 
that each one presents new beauties, new forms, and new colors, 
which form a constant source of delight to the beholder. 

The " Giant " spouts up his water and steam through an immense 
tube, which looks, in form, like the hollow trunk of some great 
monarch of the forest, only you recognize the fact that, instead of 
being the remnant of a giant tree, this is a structure twelve or fifteen 
feet high, built up by the water itself, and that it is slowly but 
surely rising higher and higher every day. 

The one called the " Castle Geyser " differs from all the rest in 
the size and form of the surrounding tube, and from the fact that it 
is in an almost constant state of eruption. At a distance, it looks, 
for all the world, like the walls of a beautifully sculptured white- 
marble castle from twelve to fifteen feet high. Approaching it 
nearer, you find one side of it composed of what looks exactly like 
a number of beautiful milk-white cauliflower-heads, piled one on 
top of the other, tinged here and there with a delicate straw color. 
These are formed by the drops of water falling from above and 
depositing the sediment held in solution. I have ventured to modify 
somewhat the name given this geyser by my friend, Dr. Hayden, 
and called it the " Cauliflower Castle." Along the foot of the castle 
lies what was once the trunk of a large pine-tree, now transformed 
into the pure marble-white material in which the fibre of the wood 
can be distinctly seen. 

As a shocking instance of the descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, I will mention the fact that, after looking at this splen- 
did display of nature's magnificent water-works, my attention was 
directed to a party of soldiers assembled around a fine boiling spring, 
whose bubbling waters looked white and frothy. The men were 
engaged alternately poking in and pulling out long sticks, to the 
ends of which were attached articles looking like immense mops, all 
of them — the soldiers, not the mops — apparently in good humor. 
Our trip for ten days previous had been very hot and dusty. There 
are no washerwomen in that country. The men had thrown in a 
bar of soap, tied their shirts to long sticks, and Madam Nature was 
called on to act as laundress. She did it very effectually. 

Of course, every one in the party looked forward anxiously to the 
pleasure of seeing the "Giantess" display herself; but, with the 
proverbial fickleness of her sex, she seemed determined to postpone 
her favors till the latest possible moment, and we retired for the 
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night disappointed, but with strict orders that, should she wake up 
at- any hour of the night, all hands were to be called by any one who 
should happen to hear her stirring. Midnight came, and every one 
was roused by a shout which might have waked the dead. Looking 
out from our sleepy eyes, we saw a night of pitchy darkness, made 
all the worse by a drizzling rain ; and knowing we could see nothing 
if we went out, we turned over and went to sleep again, murmuring 
drowsily, "Let her spout." But, now that we had apparently 
become indifferent to her charms, she, again with the characteristics 
of her sex, determined to show herself ; and the next morning, just 
as we were packing up to leave, she burst forth with all her 
grandeur, as if inviting us to stay. 

"With a roar like distant thunder, away went the vast column of 
water and steam up in the air, the head of the column looking 
exactly like the dense white smoke from the explosion of the Peters- 
burg mine. Again and again did it rise, until a vast column of 
water and dense steam, formed of these mushroom-shaped heads, 
connected by spaces of less diameter, stood straight up in the moist 
air for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet, for the steam seemed to 
fill the whole space above your head. As the wind would now and 
then drift the steam aside, you could see the water breaking as it 
reached its highest point, and falling in a snower of spray below. 

I had been told that this geyser threw water 250 feet high. I 
could not see how high the water itself did go, but estimated it at 
not to exceed seventy or eighty feet. But as I stood on the solid 
brink, and felt the massive rock trembling beneath my feet, and 
heard away down beneath me the great throes, like distant thunder, 
of this great engine of power, I came to the conclusion that she 
could spout 250 feet, perhaps more, if she would only let herself 
out. Perhaps all she wanted was an incentive ; and I have since 
come to the conclusion that if there were another giantess alongside 
of her spouting 249 feet, this one could readily reach 250, if for no 
other reason in the world than to have a greater waterfall than her 
rival. What is one foot in a waterfall ? 

As if to show us all her charms, and convince us how much we 
were losing by going away, no sooner did we start from camp than 
she broke out again with her magnificent display ; and as we moved 
down the valley, all eyes were turned back in an admiring gaze 
which ought to have satisfied the most capricious beauty. As 
though we were not to be permitted to leave this enchanting region 
without seeing it in the very height of its splendor, it is a remark- 
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able fact that, as we moved along, each geyser, as we passed, broke 
out in succession, as if giving us a parting salute. Never shall I 
forget the magnificent spectacle ; and time and time again did we 
all come to a standstill to look back at the display, sometimes of 
three or four geysers at once ; some of them being spanned by 
magnificent rainbows, formed by the light of the sun as he cast his 
slanting morning rays over the dense green forests. 

We passed out of the upper geyser-basin and entered the lower 
one, filled with hot springs, mud geysers, and the like ; but we saw 
nothing which would compare in splendor with the glories of the 
upper geyser-basin. 

I have already detained you too long to-night, and will not stop 
to tell of the minor incidents of the trip, — how we fell short of 
provisions, and had to kill squirrels, blue-jays, and a pelican, and 
finally to grub for wild roots for subsistence ; and what a feast we 
had when we met a part of Prof. Hayden's party and were fur- 
nished with a double-handful of sugar and a sack of flour. 

I have endeavored to describe to you some of the many beautiful 
things I saw in the Yellowstone region. There are thousands which 
1 did not see, and probably thousands of others which have never 
been seen by a white man, and by very few red ones. All these 
are included in a territory about sixty miles square, in the north- 
west corner of "Wyoming Territory, set apart by Congress as the 
National Park of the United States. 

Americans are sometimes accused of being afflicted with a boast- 
ful spirit; and, whilst willing to admit that the charge is not 
entirely without foundation, I can readily see how any one raised in 
this great "Western world of ours might very naturally feel some 
apprehension about going out at night in England, lest by some 
accident he should step off ; or imagine that one used to wander 
through these snow-capped Rocky Mountains should reply as the 
American did who was asked, after crossing from France to Italy, 
how he liked the scenery in the Alps : " Oh, yes ; the Alps. "Well, 
now you remind me, I believe we did cross 'rising ground'." 

But, after all, have we not a great deal to boast of in this country ? 
Have we not the most varied soil and climate within our borders, 
capable of producing everything from a tropical fruit to the finest 
Montana wheat, grown right under the snow-line ? Have we not 
the freest government on the face of the globe ? Have we not kept 
up the largest army in the world ; squandered more money and 
spilled more blood in the cause of liberty than any other people ? 
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Have we not the highest mountains, the broadest plains, the longest 
and largest rivers and lakes, the handsomest women, the biggest 
men, and the best revolvers in the universe ? And ought we not 
be proud of all these ? 

And now, to cap the climax and the continent, have we not the 
greatest national park on the face of God's earth, filled with every 
beauty which the eye of humanity delights to rest upon, — great 
waterfalls for the ladies, ready-made mud pies for the children, 
spouting geysers for the men, magnificent scenery and heated 
baths for all the rest of mankind % 
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